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ADVERTISEMENT. 

*  f  • 

if  ,  ,;i  '■  dj-v  •  8  u  *  > •  ? 

A  Few  years  ago  it  was  reported,  that  the  College  of 
Phyficians  in  London  had  it  under  conhderation  to 
admit  perfons  delirous  ofpra&iling  phylic  as  Licentiates,  upon 

an  examination  in  Englifh. 

This  was  done,  as  it  was  fuppofed,  to  introduce  into  this 
rank  men  of  little  or  no  education,  in  order  to  depreciate 
the  characters  of  many  whowere  in  fome  efteem  with  the 
public.  .  . 

•  \ .  + 

An  attempt  of  this  nature  could  not  but  alarm  thofe  who 
were  immediately  to  be  affected  by  it,  and  who  felt  the  de¬ 
li  gned  indignity. 

Several  of  thefe  met  together,  compared  the  accounts  they 
had  received,  and  found  there  was  too  much  truth  in  the  re¬ 
ports,  to  fuffer  them  any  longer  to  remain  inattentive  to  de- 
ligns  fo  prejudicial. 

It  was  refolved  to  call  the  Licentiates  in  general  toge¬ 
ther,  to  acquaint  them  with  their  fituation,  and  to  aCt  in 
concert  for  their  general  fafety. 

w  at- 
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ADVERTISEMEN  T. 

But  this  was  not  all  ;  thofe  who  embarked  in  this  affair, 
had  at  heart  not  only  the  honour  of  their  profeffion,  but  its 
public  utility  ;  not  only  to  emancipate  themfelves  from  an 
authority,  which  appeared  to  them  in  the  light  of  ufurpation, 
but  to  eflablifh  the  faculty  upon  a  folid  and  liberal  founda¬ 
tion.  .  • 

*  ♦  •  v  #  * 

How  far  their  endeavours  may  fucceed,  is  uncertain. 
But  of  one  thing  they  are  fure  ;  they  promote  harmony 
amongft  themfelves,  excite  to  an  honourable  emulation  ;  and 
whatever  may  be  their  fate,  will  give  proofs  by  the  redli- 
tude  of  their  conduct,  and  an  exertion  of  their  abilities, 
that  they  are  not  unworthy  of  the  higheft  honours  in  their 
profeffion. 

c  _  '  '  ■  *;.?'•  ; 

.  Philanthropy  is  infeparable  from  good  minds.  This  led 
them  very  early  to  refolve,  that  honourable  mention  ffiould 
be  made  of  their  colleagues  after  their  deceafe.  It  has  fallen 
•to  iny  lot,  by  appointment  of  the  foeiety,  to  perform  this 
-office.  If  my  abilities  had  been  equal  to  my  friendffiip  for 
.the  deeeafed,  or  to  his  defert,  the  reader  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  much  fatisfaftion  in  perufing  the  following  pages. 


-The  AUTHOR 
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Gentlemen , 

ir 

WHEN  it  was  firft  propofed  in  this  Aflembly,  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  memory  of  fuch  of  our  affociates,  as  had 
deferved  well  of  the  public,  and  thereby  done  honour  to  the 
community  of  which  we  are  members,  I  little  expected  it 
would  have  fallen  to  my  lot,  fo  foon  to  have  performed  this 
mournful  office  for  one,  who  in  refpect  of  vigour  of  con¬ 
stitution,  temperance,  and  juft  management  of  his  health, 
was  inferior  to  none,  Superior  to  moft  amongft  us. 

Accuftomed  as  we  are  to  fee  the  ravages  of  that  hand, 
which  removes  the  generations  of  men,  Strong  and  weak, 
rich  and  poor,  the  ignorant  and  the  wife,  like  the  herbage 
that  falls  promifeuoufly  before  the  Scythe,  not  one  could  re¬ 
frain  the  unaffected  ftgh,  fcarcely  the  tear,  when  it  was 
known  that  our  Rujfell  was  no  more  !  The  tender  remem¬ 
brance  of  friendship  yet  lives  in  every  breaft  ;  we  mourn 
without  form  ;  we  fee  and  feel  the  void  his  fall  has  left, 
and  which  only  time  can  mitigate,  and  a  refignation  to  the 

U  dif- 
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difpenfations  of  that  Power  which  orders  all  things  with 
unerring  Wifdom,  and  Goodnefs  beyond  our  compre- 
henfion. 

UnpraCtifed  in  the  language  of  Eulogy,  and  unequal  to 
the  charge  you  have  committed  to  me,  allow  me  to  befpeak 
your  utmoft  candour  and  condefcenlion,  and  think  him  not 
unworthy  of  your  indulgence,  who,  in  obedience  to  your 
commands,  attempts  to  place  before  you,  though  in  an  im¬ 
perfect  manner,  the  idea  of  the  companion  you  deplore. 

We  wifh  to  know  the  moil  minute  particulars  in  the 
lives  of  thofe,  wrhen  they  are  removed,  who  have  become 
dear  to  us,  either  from  a  hmilitude  of  manners,  hmilar 
ftudies,  a  long  and  mutual  intercourfe  of  friendfhip,  or  any 
other  of  thofe  ftrong  connections  that  tend  to  cement  indi¬ 
viduals  together  in  fociety.  In  infancy,  almoft  in  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  youth  and  adolefcence,  many  traits  are  often  obferv- 
able,  that  ftrongly  mark  the  future  character  of  the  man. 
The  relation  of  incidents,  of  no  confequence  in  themfelves, 
viewed  in  this  light,  affords  us  fatisfaCtion,  when  we  recol¬ 
lect  them  as  the  early  prefages  of  future  worth  :  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  our  colleague  having  commenced  at  a 
later  period,  prevents  any  narrative  of  this  kind.  I  have 
learned,  however,  that  modefty,  diligence,  and  propriety  of 
conduCt,  accompanied  him  from  early  infancy  j  beloved  by 

his 
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his  intimates,  efteemed  by  his  friends,  feldom  making  an 
enemy,  never  lofing  a  friend,  by  his  own  mifconduft. 

He  was  early  devoted  to  medicine  by  his  father  ;*  a  per- 
fon  of  great  eminence  as  a  lawyer  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
and  ftngularly  happy  in  having  feven  of  his  fons  that  lived  to 
be  men  ;  not  one  of  whom,  by  mifbehaving,  ever  gave  him 
caufe  of  a  moment’s  difquietude  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  by 
the  juft  reputation  they  acquired,  made  all  good  men  re¬ 
joice  that  he  had  fuch  a  family,  and  fo  eminently  diftin- 
guifhed  by  fo  many  good  qualities. 

Our  colleague,  after  having  gone  through  his  grammatical 
ftudies  with  reputation  in  the  high  fchool  at  Edinburgh,  and 
fpent  two  years  alter  this  in  the  Univerlity,  was  placed  with 
his  uncle,  who  was  then  one  of  the  moft  eminent  practi¬ 
tioners  in  the  city,  in  order  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the 
firft  rudiments  of  medicine.  In  the  years  1732,  3  and  4, 

he. 

*  The  concifenefs  of  the  author  refpedling  the  character  of  the  Doctor’s  father,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  arofe  from  an  apprehenfion  of  endangering  his  own  credit,  or  at  leaft  of  fubjedting 
himfelf  to  the  imputation  of  credulity,  had  he  further  enlarged  upon  it. 

For  how  few  would  believe,  that  a  moft  fond  indulgent  father  could,  in  his  own  houfe, 
manage  a  very  numerous  family  of  children,  all  boys,  and  bring  up  feven  of  them  to  man’s 
eftate,  without  ever  giving  a  blow,  or  even  ufing  a  harfh  exprellion  3  and  yet  preferred  a 
more  perfedb  obedience  in  them,  than  can  be  produced  by  any  bodily  pain  ?  Such  education 
is  liberal  in  the  trueft  fenfe  of  the  word. 

This  worthy  man,  though  he  lived  to  the  age  cf  86,  was  to  the  laft  attended,  whenever 
he  pleafed  (which  was  almoft  all  day  long)  with  chearful  company  of  both  fexes,  and  of  all 
acres:  retained  his  faculties  and  amiable  temper,  was  never  angry,  and  preferved  his  cheat'- 
fulnefs  and  fpirits  to  the  laft. 


.(  4  )  '  ■  , 

lie  continued  his  medical  ftudies  under  die  profeffors,  who 
at  that  time  fo  ably  filled  the  feveral  chairs  of  phyfic  in  the 
Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
character  which  ranks  it  in  the  public  efteem  fuperior  to 

moil  others  in  Europe. 

d'  T 

Though  there  had  long  been  profeflbrlhips  for  medicine  in 
that  place,  and  feveral  attempts  had  been  made  to  introduce 
a  general  courfe  of  medical  inftrudtion,  it  was  not  till  about 
the  year  1720,  that  this  univerfity  diftinguiftted  itfelf.  Se¬ 
veral  gentlemen,  who  had  ftudied  under  Boerhaave,  with  a 
view  to  revive  the  ftudy  of  medicine  in  their  native  country 
where  it  had  formerly  fiourifhed,  qualified  themfelves  for  the 
purpofe  of  giving  courfes  of  public  ledtures  on  every  branch 
of  their  profeflion.  The  celebrated  Monro  taught  anatomy, 
alter  having  ftudied  it  for  feveral  years  under  the  ableft 
mafters  then  in  Europe  *.  The  theory  of  phylic  was  aftigned 
to  the  amiable,  the  humane  Dr.  Sinclair  ;  Drs.  Rutherford 
and  Lines  chofe  the  practice ;  chemifry  was  allotted  to  Dr. 
Plummer ,  and  the  teaching  the  materia  medic  a  ^  together  with 
botany ,  (of  which  laft  he  was  appointed  King’s  profeilor)  de¬ 
volved  upon  the  learned  and  indefatigable  Alfton.  The  city 
of  Edinburgh  favoured  the  generous  defign,  added  to  the  fa- 
lanes  allotted  from  the  crown,  and  provided  as  fuitable  con- 
veniencies  as  the  place  would  at  that  time  afford. 

T  hey 

%  Dr.  Douglafs  of  London,  Albinus,  the  elder,  of  Leyden,  and  Winlk>w  at  Paris, 
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They  liad  no  fooner  opened  their  refpeftive  profeflorfliips, 
than  many  ftudents  of  their  own  nation,  fome  from  England, 
from  Ireland,  and  not  long  after  from  the  Plantations  like- 
wife,  flocked  thither.  This  ftimulated  the  profeffors  to  ex¬ 
ert  their  great  talents  with  the  utmoft  energy  ;  profeflbr  Mon¬ 
ro'  s  clafs  foon  became  numerous  ;  and  the  anatomy  of  the 
bones,  of  the  nerves,  and  his  other  pieces,  will  long  remain 
as  teftimonies  of  his  great  abilities,  when  the  grateful  regard 
of  the  multitude  of  thofe  who  ftudied  under  him,  and  were 
witnefles  of  his  Angular  attention  to  inftruft  and  encourage 
his  pupils,  as  well  as  to  aft  the  part  of  a  parent  to  every 
ft  ranger,  fails  of  expreflion.  With  what  grace  and  elegance, 
with  what  minutenefs  and  preciflon,  would  the  humane,  the 
inimitable  Sinclair  explain  the  inftitutes  of  the  matter,  whofe 
nervous  flmplicity  he  ftudied  to  exemplify,  though  not  with 
fervile  imitation  ?  Where  he  differed  in  opinion  from  that 
great  man,  with  what  diffidence  would  he  offer  his  own  ? 
Ever  the  ftudent’s  friend,  and  their  example,  in  a  noble  flm¬ 
plicity  of  manners,  and  a  conduft  becoming  the  gentleman 
and  the  phyflcian. 

Doftor  Rutherford  ftill  enjoys  his  country’s  praife,  and 
the  lafting  efteem  of  all  his  pupils.  Plummer  is  no  more  ! 
He  knew  chemiftry  well.  Laborious,  attentive,  and  exaft. 
Had  not  a  native  diffidence  veil’d  his  talents,  as  a  pradeftor, 
he  would  have  been  among  the  foremoft  in  the  pupils  efteem  : 

Such  was  the  gentlenefs  of  his  nature  \  fuch  his  univerfal 

C  ,  know- 
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knowledge,  that  in  any  difputed  point  of  fcience,  the  great 
Maclaurin  always  appealed  to  him,  as  to  a  living  library  \  and 
yet  fo  great  his  modefty,  that  he  fpoke  to  young  audiences, 
upon  a  fubject  he  was  perfe&ly  mailer  of,  not  without  hefi- 


tation. 


Alfton ,  the  laborious  Aljlon,  will  live  for  ages.  What 
benefit  his  pupils  had  the  means  of  reaping,  will  beft  be 
known  when  his  Lectures,  now  in  the  prefs,  are  publifhed  •f : 
What  care  to  feparate  truth  from  faliliood !  how  cautious  in 
advancing  fpeculation  !  how  laborious  in  experiment,  and 
chafte  in  forming  his  conclufions !  The  numerous  M.  S.. 
copies,  that  were  taken  by  his  pupils  of  his  leftures,  are  fuf- 
ficient  proofs  of  their  opinion  of  his  abilities. 


But  while  I  am  thus  attempting  to  pay  my  tribute 
of  gratitude  to  the  memories  of  thofe  eminent  profefiors,  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  feminary  of  phyfic,whofe  reputation 
has  fince  drawn  ftudents  from  every  nation  in  Europe,  let  me 
not  forget  the  learned,  the  able,  the  laborious  Innes.  Tho’ 
I  was  not  fo  happy  as  to  be  of  the  number  of  his  pupils,  yet 
I  can  well  remember  the  deep  regret  exprefs’d  by  many  of 
the  fludents,  my  contemporaries,  for  his  early  and  untimely 
fate.  Often  I  have  heard  them  tell,  with  what  dignity 
with  what  clearnefs  and  precifion,  in  what  a  nervous 
mafculine  ft  lie,  he  ufed  to  explain  the  Aphoriftns  of  his 
great  mafter.  His  colleagues,  too,  moft  deeply  lamented  the 

lofs 


f  Thefe  Lcdtures  are  fince  publifhed. 
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fofs  which  they  and  the  public  fuftained  by  the  death  of  fo 
able  a  coadjutor  ;  they  regretted  the  Man  whom  they  loved* 
the  Phyfician  and  Profeffor  whom  they  efteemed. 

,  j. 

Under  fuch  matters,  and  at  a  time  when  they  were  daily 
riling  into  reputation,  Dr.  Ruttel  ttudied,  embracing  every 
means  of  qualifying  himfelf  for  the  duties  of  his  ftation. 

Several  ftudents  at  that  time,  the  foremott  in  application 
and  in  knowledge,  fired  by  the  example  of  their  matters, 
who  had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  improvement  of 
thofe  who  committed  themfelves  to  their  tuition,  formed  a 
Society  for  their  mutual  inttrudtion  and  advancement  in  their 
ttudies.  Every  ftudent  of  a  certain  Handing,  who  diftin- 
guilhed  himfelf  by  his  diligence,  capacity,  and  conduct,  was 
initiated  into  this  little  affembly.  Here  the  opinions  of  the 
Antients,  of  their  Contemporaries,  nay  the  Doctrines  of 
their  Matters,  were  frequently  difcufled  ;  and  two  of  the 
members  were  always  charged  with  the  talk  of  providing  in- 
ftruftion  and  entertainment  for  the  next  meeting-  of  the  So- 
ciety.  Queftions,  no  doubt,  were  here  difouted  and  de¬ 
cided,  which  Ions:  experience  would  have  declined.  But  it 
exercifed  their  faculties,  gave  them  both  fides  of  arguments,, 
taught  them  to  doubt,  and  habituated  them  to  obfervation. 

"  •  ;  -  *  . .  -  4 

Our  colleague  was  one  of  the  firtt  members  of  this  afiboia- 
tion,  inftituted  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1734,  together 

with: 
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with  tlie  eminent  Doctor  Cuming  of  Dorchefter,  the  fugacious 
Cleghorn,  lecturer  in  anatomy  at  Dublin,  with  a  few  others, 
who,  though  now  removed,  did  honour  in  their  ftations  to  this 
inftitution,  which  not  only  fubftfts,  but  has  yearly  encreafed 
in  vigour,  and  is  honoured  with  the  immediate  patronage  of 
the  Pro  fellers.  In  a  Thelis,  not  long  lince  dedicated  to  this 
Society  by  a  very  ingenious  member  J,  as  well  as  from 
the  teftimony  of  another  gentleman,  who  had  been  admitted 
into  it,  the  finp-ular  advantages  that  refult  from  this  aflocia- 
tion,  are  deferibed  in  a  manner  that  delineates  the  character 

of 

t  Or.  Morgan  of  Philadelphia  dedicates  his  Thefts,  publiihed  when  he  took  his  degree 
in  the  year  1763. 

t£  Societati  Medicinae  Studioforum  in  Academia  Edinburgena  dudum  inftitutae 
In  which  he  bellows,  among  others,  the  following  panegyrick.  44  Quippe  qui  recolam 
t£  quanto  cum  judicio,  ordine  et  decore  res  veftrae  gerantur  ;  quanta  fint  in  veftris  ratioci- 
niis  et  fententiis,  turn  libertas  et  candor,  turn  etiam  nam  expertus  refero,  aequus  et  hu- 
t£  manus  favor,  ita  ut  faluberrimo  hoc  veftro  inftituto,  quo  non  nifi  utiliftimas  quaeftiones 
tc  difeutiuntur,  omnia  confpirant  ad  feientiae  medicae  ftudium  cum  frudtu  et  emolumento  pro- 
4t  movendum,”  &c. 

In  Dr.  Garland’s  Inaugural  Diftertation,  44  De  medicamentis  adftringentibus,”  publifheef 
alfo  in  1763,  is  the  following  account  of  it. 

<c  Nec  juvenum  coetus  qui  medicinae  ratione  excolendae  caufa,  feptimo  quoque  die,  inter 
fe  in  nofocomio  regio  conveniunt,  ac  quorum  ego  in  numero  per  triennii  fpatium  fui, 
44  decefiurus,  non  mentionem  non  facere  potui. — Celeberrimis  academiae  fcholis,  haec  quafi 
alia  fuccedit. — Is  certe  locus  eft,  ubi  audita  a  dodloribus,  e  iibris  petita,  undecunque  ac- 
44  cepta  ad  medicinam  pertinens  dilciplina,  in  medium  prolata,  ac  ultro,  citroque  in  con- 
44  trarias  partes  difputando  agitata,  altius  in  omnium  animos  influit :  ubi  juventutis  ftudia  glo- 
4  riaincenduntur,exercitationeacuuntur,  animiqueadmultiplicisac  fpinofaefeientiaequaerendae 
44  laborem  perferendum,  propofitis  ex  fuorum  numero  exemplis  pulcherrimis,  perpelluntur, 
44  poftremo,  ubi  omnes  inter  fe  mutuae  amicitiae  firmiftimum  neefit  vinculum.  Floruit  tri- 
guit a  prope  annos  his  juvenilis  circulus,  et  ut  aeternum  floreat  precor  V 9 
Soon  after  its  firft  inftitution,  the  writer  of  this  Memorial  was  likewife  a  member,  and 
knows  from  experience  the  benefits  refulting  from  it. 
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of  the  ftudents  in  that  univerfity,  and  does  honour  to  the  firfE 
founders  of  the  inftitution. 

Having  finifhed  his  ftudies  in  the  univerfity,  though  with¬ 
out  applying  for  a  degree  at  that  time,  he  came  to  this  city 
in  the  year  1735,  and  foon  after  went  to  Turkey,  and  fet¬ 
tled  about  the  year  1740  at  Aleppo,  in  the  practice  of 
phyfic. 

The  Englifh  Fadtory  at  that  place  has  frequently  been 
conftituted  of  men  of  property  and  extenfive  knowledge  j 
they  were  fuch  when  Dodior  Ruflell  fixed  there,  at  the  una¬ 
nimous  requeft  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Fadtory.  We  have 
no  account  of  any  of  his  predeceflbrs  being  remarkably  emi¬ 
nent  in  the  pradtice  of  phyfic  :  To  take  care  of  the  Fadtory 
feems  to  have  been  the  extent  of  their  views. 

*  J  .  *  '  ~  * 

Dodtor  Ruflell  applied  himfelf  afiiduoufly  to  gain  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Language  of  the  country,  and  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  ableft  of  the  numerous  pradtitioners  in  the 
place,  who  were  employed  among  the  inhabitants.  He 
fucceeded  in  both  :  He  foon  difcovered  the  incapacity  of 
thefe  ;  a  few  traditional  receipts  compofed  the  whole  furni¬ 
ture  of  mo  ft  of  them  ;  he  found  a  few,  however,  capable  of 
information,  and  afixfted  them  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power. 
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He  was  foon  applied  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  Aleppo,  of 
all  ranks  and  profeffions ;  Franks,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Mar- 
onites,  Jews,  &c.  and  even  by  the  Turks  themfelves  :  In  this 
inftance  they  forgot  that  he  was  an  unbeliever,  remitted  of 
their  ufual  contempt  for  ftrangers,  and  not  only  beheld  him 
with  refpeft,  but  courted  his  friendfhip,  and  placed  unli¬ 
mited  confidence  in  his  opinion.  The  Pafcha  himfelf  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  merit  of  our  deceafed  colleague, 
confulted  him,  called  him  his  Friend,  found  him  upright, 
fenfible,  and  fincere  ;  as  a  man,  polite  without  flattery,  de¬ 
cent,  but  not  fervile  ;  as  a  chriftian,  true  to  his  principles, 
difinterefted  and  generous  as  a  Briton  ;  and  in  point  of  {kill 
as  a  phyfician,  fuperior  to  every  one.  A  natural,  even,  cool 
and  confident  temper,  a  freedom  of  behaviour  as  remote 
from  confidence  as  conftraint,  improved  by  reading  and  con- 
verfation  ;  a  mind  imbued  with  juft  reverence  to  God,  and 
imprefied  with  a  fenfe  of  the  duty  we  owe  ;  an  underftanding 
fraught  with  the  principles  of  the  profeflion  to  which  he  had 
been  early  devoted  (the  practice  of  phyfic)  happily  blended 
with  great  benevolence,  was  a  character  feldom  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Afiatick  regions :  This,  however,  was  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  our  colleague  ;  and  I  appeal  to  you,  my  aflociates, 
for  the  juft  ice  of  the  portrait. 

The  Factory  thought  themfelves  happy  in  fuch  a  phyfi¬ 
cian,  fuch  a  companion,  fuch  a  countryman.  His  clofe  and 

intimate 
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intimate  connexion  with  the  Pafcha,  enabled  him  to  render 
to  the  Factory  the  ,moft  important  fervices ;  and  indeed  all 
the  European  nations  trading  at  that  place,  were  repeatedlv 
obliged  to  his  interpofition,  on  a  multitude  of  occalions. 

Seldom  would  the  Pafcha  determine  any  intricate  affair, 
refpedting  not  only  commerce,  but  even  the  interior  Police 
of  his  government,  without  firft  confulting  his  Phyfician  and 
his  Friend  ;  and  as  feldom  deviated  from  the  opinion  he  pro- 
pofed  :  And  fuch  was  the  Pafcha’ s  refpedt  for  fo  rare  a  cba- 
radter,  and  fuch  his  friendfhip  and  determined  refolution  to 
do  him  honour,  that  he  even  chofe  to  oblige  the  People  in 
theDodtor’s  Prefence,  and  feldom punifhed any  criminal  but  in 
the  Doctor’s  Abfence  ;  that  the  people  might  learn  to  think 
it  was  owing  to  the  Dodtor’s  Interpofition,  that  examples  of 
fe verity  were  not  more  frequently  inflidted.  f 

t  \ 
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J  With  regard  to  criminals,  this  behaviour  of  the  Pafcha  was  very  rsmarkable  and  polite  ; 
for  when  mitigating  circumflances  occurred  in  favour  of  criminals,  to  induce  thedPafcha  to 
fpare  them,  he  often  difmiffed  them,  with  a  caution  to  behave  better  in  time  to  come  ;  for 
they  were  fo  bad,  that  none  of  their  own  countrymen  duidl  fpeak  to  them  ;  but  that  they 
owed  their  lives  to  the  Enplifli  Dodtor  :  Though  he  fometimes  before  had  retired,  to  make 
way  for  the  necefTary  feverities  of  juftice,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  till  the  poor  un¬ 
happy  wretches  came  to  his  houfe,  to  fling  themfelves  at  his  feet,  and  with  true  gratitude 
thank  him  for  their  lives  :  And  indeed  fometimes  the  Pafcha  went  fo  far  as  to  tell  the  cri¬ 
minals,  that,  in  his  opinion,  they  certainly  dcferved  Death,  but  that  he  durft  not  order  it. 

#  ' 

for  the  Engliih  Dodlor  infilled  on  Mercy.  *  It  is  rare  to  And  any  ruler  making  fo  great  a  fa- 

•-  criftce 
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Many  princely  prefents  were  the  confequence  of  this 
efteem  :  The  Pafcha  did  not  even  forget  the  Do&or’s  Fa¬ 
ther,  to  whom,  faid  he,  I  am  obliged  for  your  ajfftance.  He 
ordered  prefents  to  be  fent  to  the  worthy  old  man  :  What  joy 
muft  this  excite  in  an  aged  parent’s  heart,  to  have  fuch  au¬ 
thentic  proofs  of  the  merit  of  his  fon  from  fo  diftant  a  clime, 
and  where  the  merit  muft  be  great  to  gain  fuch  a  teftimony  !' 
— I  leave  the  History  of  Aleppo  to  fpeak  its  author’s  abi¬ 
lities. — It  has  been  already  tranflated  into  other  languages,, 
and  it  v/ill  be  juftly  efteemed  one  of  the  moft  important  pro¬ 
ductions  in  medicine,  iliould  ever  that  fatal  fcourge,  the. 
Plague,  be  permitted  to  come  amongft  us. 

You,  gentlemen,  are  not  ignorant  of  its  worth  ;  and  to  fay 
more  on  this  fubjed,  would  be  detrading  as  much  from; 
your  underftandings,  as  from  your  friendfhip^ 

Suffer 

crifice  of  his  popularity  to  a  Stranger,  or  in  fo  polite  a  manner  to  transfer  it  to  any  body. — 
Befides  this  Pafcha,  who  ruled  a  long  time,  the  others  that  came  after  him  had  the  greateft 
confidence  in  the  Dodfor,  and  intimacy  with  him  ;  particularly  one  Pafcha  of  this  place,  an. 
old  man,  who  had  ruled  the  Empire  as  Grand  Vizir,  and  died  at  Aleppo,  intrufted  him 
with  the  whole  fecrets  of  his  family,  and  depended  on  his  advice.. 

The  Dodlor’s  fame  was  perhaps  more  general  over  the  Turkifh  Empire,  than  any  phyfi- 
cian’s  is  in  Europe  \  well  known  at  court,  and  in  every  province,  he  efcaped  more  than  once 
the  difagreeable  circumftance  of  being  fent  for  to  the  Grand  Signor  in  time  of  the  Plague 
His  brother  was,  in  moft  of  the  trading  towns  in  Turkey,  found  out,  by  bearing  the  fame 
name,  and  offered  great  civilities ;  and  once  at  Conftantinople,  when  a  flight  Plague  hap¬ 
pened  there,  was  oppreffed  with  invitations  to  viflt  feveral  great  men,  which  with  difficulty, 
he  avoided.  W,  R. 
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Suffer  me,  however,  to  recount  one  circumftance,  which 
may  not  perhaps  be  of  fuch  general  notoriety. 

From  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Peftilence,  and  the 
means  fuccefsfully  made  ufe  of  to  prevent  infection,  in  the 
countries  moft  expofed  to  this  fatal  difeafe,  he  formed  a  de- 
fign  of  exciting  the  greateft  commercial  nation  in  the 
world  to  provide  fome  more  effectual  means  than  hitherto 
it  had  done,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  again  becom¬ 
ing  the  dreadful  theatre  of  peftilential  contagion. — With 
this  view,  in  his  return  from  Turkey,  he  vifited  the  moft 
famous  Lazarettos,  to  which  he  could  have  accefs,  in¬ 
quired  into  their  ftructure,  the  government  they  were  un¬ 
der,  and  took  an  account  of  all  the  precautions  they  ufed 
for  prefervation. 

r  >  » 

At  Naples,  Leghorn,  and  other  places,  he  had  all  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  obfervation  he  could  with  for ;  and  profited 
by  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  be  better  acquainted  with 
the  conduct  of  the  wifeft  ftates,  in  refpedt  to  the  means  of 
prevention,  than  perhaps  any  other  perfon  :  Indeed  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  this  fubject,  and  his  experience,  induced 
him  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  every  thing  appertaining  to 
prefervation  from  one  of  the  greateft  of  all  human  cala¬ 
mities. 

E 
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And  fo  generally  was  his  great  knowledge  of  this  dif- 
temper  eftablilhed,  that  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1757, 
when  our  miniftry  was  alarmed  with  a  report  of  its  being 
broke  out  at  Lilbon,  and  earneftly  follicitous  to  take  every 
precaution  to  prevent  its  being  imported  into  this  kingdom, 
they  thought  no  perfon  fo  fit  to  be  confulted  on  the  means 
proper  to  be  purfued,  as  our  worthy  colleague.  Dodtor 
Ruffed  received  his  orders  to  attend  the  Privy  Council ; 
he  came,  and  gave  fuch  pertinent  and  fatisfadlory  anfwers 
to  the  queftions  propofed,  that  he  was  defired  to  com¬ 
municate  his  information,  and  the  method  he  propofed 
to  prevent  the  fpreading  of  that  calamity  in  writing.  This 
he  accordingly  did  ;  and  fhould  it  pleafe  the  Almighty  here¬ 
after  to  threaten  this  nation  with  that  dreadful  fcourge,  the 
profecution  of  the  plans  then  fuggefted,  may  perhaps  great¬ 
ly  contribute  to  avert  from  us  the  moft  terrible  of  all  dif- 
eafes. 

From  the  time  he  left  England,  to  his  return  in  February 
1755,  we  had  maintained  a  regular  correfpondence.  I 
coidd  not  forbear  mentioning  to  him  repeatedly,  how  ac¬ 
ceptable  a  more  accurate  account  of  Aleppo  would  be  to  this 
nation,  and  to  all  Europe  ;  that  no  perfon  would  probably 
ever  Hand  a  chance  of  fucceeding  in  it  fo  happily  as  himfelf ; 
that  his  long  refidence  there,  his  knowledge  of  the  language, 
the  manners,  cuftoms,  difeafes  of  the  place,  the  great  cre¬ 
dit 
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dit  he  had  acquired  amongft  all  ranks,  by  an  able,  diligent, 
and  diflnterefted  exertion  of  his  faculties  amongft  them,  his 
influence  over  the  Pafcha,  and  the  refpedl  paid  him  by  the 
Turks  themfelves,  would  facilitate  every  enquiry  :  He 
viewed  the  propofal  in  the  fame  light,  collected  materials, 
made  fuitable  enquiries,  and  has  erebted  a  lafting  and  ho¬ 
nourable  monument  to  his  memory. 

.  ..  y  *  .  4  '  a  • 
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With  no  fmall  trouble  he  fucceeded  in  procuring  us  the 
feeds  of  the  true  fcammony.  They  were  raifed  by  my  two 
botanical  friends,  the  late  Peter  Collinfon,  and  the  indefa¬ 
tigable  James  Gordon  :  Seeds  were  likewife  fent  over  to  the 
fouthern  colonies  of  America,  in  hopes  that  in  a  flmilar  foil 
and  latitude,  in  fome  future  time,  we  might  from  thence 
have  this  valuable  drug  unadulterated.  J 

If  P’jf"  t:  '  '  •  -  ,  To 

%  The  late  Conful  Sherrard,  who  refided  long  at  Aleppo,  and  was  one  of  the  moil  emi¬ 
nent  botanlils  of  his  time,  endeavoured  long  and  fruitlefsly  to  obtain  the  feeds  of  this  and 
fome  other  curious  plants.  The  Arabs,  who  are  the  people  chiefly  employed  in  thefe  affairs, 
not  fo  much  through  ignorance  as  knavifhnefs,  will  bring  every  kind  of  feed  but  the 
right,  and  aflert  that  it  is  the  feed  required.  Dr.  Ruflel  allured  me,  that  he  had  near  20 
different  feeds  brought  to  him  for  the  feeds  of  the  true  Scammony,  by  different  per- 
fons  employed  to  procure  it  him,  with  promifes  of  a  fuitable  reward.  Among!!  thefe  found, 
there  were  two  parcels  of  feeds  alike,  w7hich  correfponding  to  the  general  character,  he 
judged  were  the  right  ;  and  thefe  he  fent  over  to  England.  Many  plants  were  raifed 
from  them,  and  fome  are  yet  in  the  gardens  of  a  few  botanifls  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  We  have  not  received  an  account  of  their  propagation  in  America  ;  but  if  the  plant 
is  kept  alive  in  this  country,  it  will  probably  be  fent  thither,  under  fome  perfon  more  atten¬ 
tive  to  the  public  benefit,  than  his  predeceffors. 

Dr.  Ruffel  publifhed  an  exa£t  defcription  of  the  Scammony,  and  the  method  of  .collect¬ 
ing  its  juice,  in  the  firfb  volume  of  the  Medical  Obfervations. 
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To  him,  like  wife,  we  are  indebted  for  a  plant,  that  will 
hereafter  be  one  of  the  greateft  ornaments  of  our  gardens  ;  % 
as  well  as  for  many  ufeful  intimations,  both  in  refpedt  to  his 
own  profeffion,  as  to  commerce  in  general. 

He  chofe  this  city  for  his  relidence  at  his  return  to 
England,  and  foon  had  a  conhderable  fhare  of  employment. 
A  vacancy  happening  in  St.  Thomas’s  Hofpital,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1759,  he  was  chofen  phy- 
fician,  and  continued  in  this  ftation  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
an  example  of  diligence  and  humanity  to  the  lick,  of  great 
medical  abilities  as  aphylician,  and  as  a  gentleman  irreproach¬ 
able  :  The  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  many  years  a 
worthy  member,  the  Medical  Society,  T  likewife,  who  early 
admitted  him  amongft  them,  are  obliged  to  Dr.  Ruflell,  and 
the  public  through  them,  for  many  valuable  communications : 
His  extenfive  practice  at  Aleppo,  his  early  introduction  into 
bufmefs  here,  after  his  arrival,  the  multitude  of  objects  un¬ 
der 

t  Andrachne ,  nearly  approaching  to  the  Arbutus ,  which  it Tiirpafles  in  elegance.  An 

exadt  defcription  of  this  plant  was  given  in  the  Tranfadtions,  by  that  great  botanift  and  ex¬ 
cellent  painter,  the  late  G.  D.  Ehret. 

t  Medical  Society.  About  the  year  1752,  fe.veral  phyficians  in  London,  chiefly  of  thofe 
called  Licentiates,  agreed  to  form  themfelves  into  a  fociety,  for  colledling  and  publilhing 
all  fuch  obfervations  and  enquiries  in  medicine,  that  feemed  to  deferve  the  public  notice. 
This  fociety  has  fubfifted  ever  fince,  has  publifhed  feveral  volumes,  which  have  been  well, 
received,  and  will  be  followed  by  others. 
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der  his  care  in  the  hofpital,  fupplied  a  fund  of  medical  ex¬ 
perience,  which  might  have  yielded  much  benefit  to  fociety, 
had  his  life  been  protraded. 

Need  I  recite  how  much  this  Society  is  indebted  to  his 
vigilance  and  adivity  ?  Perhaps  it  is  in  a  great  meafure  ow¬ 
ing  to  him  that  it  exifts.  ■ 

Confcious  of  an  uniform  endeavour  to  promote  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  all  to  the  utmoft  of  his  abilities  in  every  ftation  of 
life ;  accuftomed  to  be  treated  with  a  degree  of  refped, 
which  talents  like  his,  fo  uniformly  exerted  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  every  thing  paife  worthy,  had  a  right  to  expect,  he 
could  not  eafily  brook  the  fupercilioufnefs  of  men,  who  were 
weak  enough  to  fuppofe,  that  neither  fenfe  nor  learning, 
fkill  nor  experience,  were  the  produce  of  any  other  clime 
than  that  within  the  narrow  limits  of  which  they  themfelves 
had  been  confined, 

*  ■  6*'  -  »  *  < 
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Impatient  of  indignities  he  had  not  deferved,  and  fatisfied 
that  yet  greater  were  intended  to  others  in  a  like  fituation 
with  himfelf,  with  a  view  to  ered  a  reputation  upon  other 
mens’  foundations,  he  communicated  his  fentiments  to  others, 
who  had  the  like  apprehenfions  ;  and  common  danger  has 
happily  been  the  means  of  cementing  a  permanent  reciprocal 
-  F  man, 
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regard,  and  forming  a  regular  Society  of  Men,  fcarce  known 
to-eacli  other  but  by  name,  but  whofe  views  are  alike,  Self- 
prefervation,  and  whofe  talents  for  promoting  the  honour  of 
the  art  they  profefs,  and  the  benefit  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
have  acquired  fignal  marks  of  royal  and  public  approbation. 

»  #  _  »'**,  *  s  i  # 

If  then  to  him,  with  very  few  coadjutors,  is  owing  the 
exiftence  of  this  Society  ;  if  the  eftablifhment  of  it  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  fecure  no  fmail  part  of  the  faculty  of  phyfic  in 
this  city  from  injury  and  oppreffion  ;  if  it  fhould  be  the 
means  of  eftablifhing  the  whole  on  a  juft  and  liberal  founda¬ 
tion  ;  if  by  it  harmony  and  good  intelligence  have  been  pro¬ 
moted  among  individuals,  whofe  duty  and  intereft,  now 
their  inclination  likewife,  leads  them  to  be  united  ;  our 
grateful  acknowledgements  are  moft  certainly  due  to  that 
man,  who  laboured  moft  afliduoufly  to  promote  thefe  ad¬ 
vantages  ;  and  to  his  memory  let  us  pay  a  grateful  tribute 
for  his  unwearied  endeavours  to  ferve  the  community,  and 
the  important  fervices  he  rendered  it  to  the  lateft  period  of 
his  life. 

0 

For  my  own  part,  when  I  recoiled  what  I  have  loft  in 
him,  the  fenfible,  firm,  and  upright  friend,  the  able,  ho- 
neft,  and  experienced  phyfician,  the  pleafing  inftruftive 
companion  of  a  focial  hour,  expreffion  fails  me. 

Should 
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Should  this  account  ever  pafs  beyond  the  circle  of 
Dr.  Ruffed's  perfonal  acquaintance,  perhaps  it  would  be 
to  them  fome  gratification  to  know,  that  he  was  in  refpect 
of  ftature  rather  tall  than  middling,  well  made,  of  a  frefli 
fanguine  complexion,  grave  in  his  deportment,  chearful  in 
converfation,  active  in  the  bufinefs  of  his  profefiion,  and  Sa¬ 
gacious  ;  an  attentive  and  diligent  obferver,  clear  in  his  in¬ 
tentions,  manly  in  his  prefcriptions,  and  in  his  conduit  to 
the  fick,  benevolent  and  difcreet. 

•  /  ’  • 

Animated  by  his  example,  let  us  purfue  the  arduous  track 
of  public  virtue,  and  having,  like  him,  fupported  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  our  profefiion,  by  dealing  with  a  liberal  hand  to  all, 
the  blefiings  of  health,  to  the  utmoft  of  our  abilities,  and 
done  honour  to  our  fpecies,  by  the  conftant  exercife  of  up- 
rightnefs,  candour,  and  benignity,  we  may  clofe  the  fcene, 
in  full  poffefiion  of  all  that  deferves  the  name  of  human 
felicity. 
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Sir  ROBERT  BARKER,  Knt  F.  R.  S, 


V.  , 


AND 


GEORGE  STACPOOLE,  Efq; 


UPON 


GENERAL  INOCULATION 
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Tolle  mihi  e  caufa  nomen  Catonis :  remove,  ac  prastermitte 
aufioritatern,  quas  in  judiciis  aut  nihil  valere,  aut  ad  falutem 

debet  valere, 
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Cicero  in  Muraen. 


